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COMMON SENSE IN AST. 

We Lave a very good friend, who, with 
a wide, genial love for nature, keen percep- 
tions, and a mind capable of .being influ- 
enced by the harmonies of the external 
world, always insists that he has no taste 
for Art. Yet before a really earnest and 
touching picture his face will kindle, and 
his eyes suffuse with most unmistakable 
evidence of his feeling. 

He is the representative of a -large class, 
for whose especial benefit we purpose to 
say something of one of the elements of 
greatness in all departments, one which, 
while it forces itself on our recognition in 
material matters, is, in Art, too often over- 
run and hidden by evil weeds which, from 
their glare and novelty, we imagine to be 
flowers of worth, viz. Common Sense. The 
mistake of our poor friend was in suppos- 
ing that Art was something which, being 
etherial and ideal, was out of his range, 
and if, therefore, a work of Art did not 
affect him as it did others, he was sure that 
the fault lay in his bluntness of feeling. 
Now Art is governed as rigidly by com- 
mon sense, as politics or morals, and when 
a man fails to be interested in a picture, he 
may be sure that one of two things is the 
case — either the picture was not an expres- 
sion of genuine feeling on the part of the 
artist,' or, if it was, it was of feeling towards 
an object for which the observer cared no- 
thing, in nature, and of course nothing in 
artistic representation. When the Greek 
artist called the populace in to look at and 
criticise his picture, a shoemaker gave his 
opinion as to the artistic rendering of the 
shoe — the artist replied "well," and was 
doubtless benefited. He checked him, 
however, when he attempted to give his 
opinion as to the merits of the face, by say- 
ing, " the shoemaker must not go beyond 
his last." 

Now the course of the artist, both in re- 
ceiving the first criticism and rejecting the 
second, was an exemplification of his com- 
mon sense. That shoemaker may have had 
a soul above shoes; we suppose for the sake 
of illustration that he had not, and that he 
was what every man ought to be, devoted 
to the realization of something he loved. 
We will suppose that he had a fine, artistic 
perception of the fit of a shoe, and was 
annoyed that the painter had put one 
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which seemed to him ugly, on his subject. 
He was thus far a competent critic, and so- 
far had a taste for that representation which 
we call Art, in the common sense of the 
word. Yet he might not have had the 
slightest perception of fitness or elegance 
in the robe, or of beauty in the face. 

Every man is so far a critic, and possess- 
ed of a taste for Art, as to be able to appre- 
ciate a fine reproduction of a thing which 
in the original he loved, and no further. 
We do not, moreover, believe that there is a 
man who does not so love something, that 
he would desire to see it represented and 
immortalized; and in his regards of Art 
there are two horns to the dilemma a pic- 
ture may placedin, with reference to him. It 
may be too high or too low for his feelings, 
and in the former case, as much as in the 
latter, he is incapable of loving it, and if he 
have the humility, which men of true feel- 
ing always do have, he will not bo able to 
distinguish between the two positions, since 
he will confidently believe that if people do 
love it, there must be in it something worthy 
love, and it is owing to his blindness that 
he cannot find it. 

This was the position our poor friend 
stood in ; he did love Nature, but recogniz- 
ing in the artist the legitimate interpreter 
of her, he deemed himself void of under- 
standing, because the commentaries offer- 
ed to him were incomprehensible. He saw' 
Nature in strange vagaries, and garments, 
to him, most unbecoming her simplicity 
and divinity ; and, too humble to defy the 
authority of the perhaps self-chosen priest 
at the shrine of Beauty, he gave up despair- 
ingly all hope of ever seeing truly. How 
many there may be like him in the world, 
we have no idea, but we do know that they 
are sufficiently numerous to make it worth 
while to give them a lesson, if we, too, are 
not presuming on a calling. 

Let it be remembered that the subject 
of the picture — the material object or ob- 
jects from which it is constructed — are the 
essential parts of it. If you have no love 
for them, you can have -no genuine feeling 
for the picture which represents them. 
You may have a kind of admiration for 
tho masterly treatment, and remarkable 
technical qualities, but that does not con- 
stitute love for Art — it is only, an intellec- 
tual perception of ^ower. We love Nature 



and Beauty — we admire the artist who 
renders them in his works. Thus "a limn 
interested in raising stock above all other 
things, will love cattle-pieces, and will be a 
good judge of one ; — better, .perhaps, than 
any artist; for, though the latter might 
tell you that it was treated broadly, and 
well composed, the former could tell you 
that it was true and expressive. The man 
to whom Nature, in her inanimate forms, 
has been a delight all his early life, will 
love a landscape, and be better capable of 
feeling the merits of it tiian any city-bred 
artist, and so through the category of men 
and things. They only are capable of being 
just critics of Art who have first learned to - 
love the things that Art deals with. 

If, then, a man is really destitute of the 
emotions of taste, it is because he has no 
love for Nature, and not because it requires, 
for appreciating pictures on canvas, facul- 
ties different from those which- receive im- 
pressions from Nature. The man who 
loves Nature, loves Art also; and if he does 
not love pictures as well, it is because they 
have' not reproduced images of the things 
he loves. 

The sum of Common Sense jn-Aet is, 
that men are fitted to criticise pictures-^, 
not by the. time they, spend in galleries and 
studios, but by the extent' of their know- 
ledge of Nature, and the comprehension of "• 
her mysteries.- There is a knowledge of ' 
the technical excellences of the studio 
which, a? it ought, comes after, and is.- 
learned' by study % but it must be based on 
lovo' for Nature, or it is ' as idle as wind ' 
blowing, across a sand-desert. We have 
more to say on this topic hereafter. 
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CHABLES WILSON PEALE. 

A SKETCH BT HIS SON. 

I had a brother whose imagination was 
so vivid, that by often hearing, domestic, 
anecdotes of events that occurred before ie/_ 
was born, it -was sometimes difficult -to per- 
suade him that he had not himself witness- • 
ed.them. My imagination is not so prolific, 
but my memory is sufficiently good .to re- 
collect some of the circumstances of my 
father's early life, gathered from his owii - 
lips, which maybe interesting to the rising 
artists of America,' and to those who love 
to watch the development of talent.- .Al- . 
though ingenious from his youth, and fond 



